Chiang Kai-shek’s ultimately successful 
offensive against the commander of 
American forces there, General Joseph 
Stilwell. Alsop admits that “with full 
conviction” he suggested to Chiang and 
his advisers that they “declare General 
Stilwell persona non grata and blame 
him, in large measure, for China’s fear- 
ful situation.” Alsop also suggested 
General Albert C. Wedermeyer as 
Stilwell’s replacement and drafted the 
telegram Chiang sent to Roosevelt 
expressing these sentiments, along with 
another from Vice-president Henry 
Wallace in support of the original from 
Chiang. 

Following Chiang’s defeat, however, 
Alsop became obsessed with the 
Communist takeover and soon pro- 
fessed to see the*hand of Maoist manip- 
ulation behind every turn of events on 
the Asian mainland. This was particu- 
larly true of Vietnam. 

A consistent critic of what he 
believed to be unconscionable weakness 
of the Eisenhower administration in the 
face of the ever-growing communist 
menace, Alsop demanded that U.S. 
forces be committed in support of the 
French. He compared the 1954 French 
defeat at Dienbienphu to the battle of 
Yorktown. 

Once U.S. forces finally did enter the 
conflict, Alsop’s inability to let go of 
his obsession eventually destroyed his 
effectiveness within the insider debate. 
His wildly optimistic reports of U.S. 
military progress there seemed ridicu- 
lous and pathetic in light of the grue- 
some reports of the reporters in the 
field. Alsop began predicting the 
enemy’s imminent collapse as early as 
June 1964 and never let go. Following 
Tet, when much of the establishment 
was looking to extricate the nation from 
the Vietnam debacle, Alsop could only 
conclude that those who failed to sup- 
port the war “had gone collectively 
insane.” Should the United States with- 
draw, he promised, McCarthyism would 
run rampant and “the American future 
would hardly bear contemplation.” In 
the war’s aftermath, David Halberstam 
could write of the once-respected 
columnist that he had been “wrong in 
almost everything he said or wrote. 

Alsop continued writing his column 
through 1974, but he had forfeited the 


fear and respect he once engendered by 
his fanatical devotion to the failed war 
effort and the men who lied about it. 
While Alsop never apologized for his 
obsession with Vietnam and, indeed, 
carried it with him to his grave, he did 
become aware in his later years that he 
“could no longer understand what was 
happening in America, perhaps because 
I had finally become an old man, frozen 
in the viewpoints of the past.” 

It is safe to say, however, that for all 
of Alsop’s arrogance and misguided 
passion, his mistakes were almost 
always honest ones. Judging by these 
memoirs, Washington is not likely to 
see another insider pundit with such 
dedication to his profession or with 
such verve and enthusiasm for his craft. 


1 OREVER 
AFTER 

by JON KATZ 

Dead Elvis is not a journalistic book. It 
is, in a way, the antithesis of conven- 
tional journalism. Not a story, a chroni- 
cle, or a factual inquiry, it is a brooding, 
circuitous, idiosyncratic rumination 
from the other side of American life, the 
place where “serious” journalists rarely 
venture. Unwittingly, it serves as an 
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eerie argument for journalism to take 
that other, sometimes darker side of 
American life more seriously. It is use- 
ful reading for editors and producers 
struggling to come to terms with the 
* mass defection of an audience distracted 
by music videos and VCRs, compact 

Jon Katz is a contributing editor to cjr and 
Rolling Stone. His second novel will be pub- 
lished in January. 



Elvis emanations and JFK 
conspiracy theories: messages 
to the mainstream media 


discs and interactive TV. ^ 

As the title suggests, Dead Elvis is 
not biography but “a book about what 
Elvis Presley has been up to in the past 
fourteen years since he died.” In one of 
the best chapters — “Emanations, 
Sightings, Disappearances, and a 
Seance of Eighteen Mediums 
Marcus chronicles the appearances of 
the mythic fallen Presley in diverse and 
wondrous ways and places. “No one, 
he writes, “could have predicted the 
ubiquity, the playfulness, the perversity, 
the terror, and the fun of this, of Elvis 
Presley’s second life, a great common 
conversation; sometimes a conversation 
between specters and fans, made out of 
songs, artwork, books, movies, dreams; 
sometimes more than anything cultural 
noise, the glossolalia of money, adver- 
tisements, tabloid headlines, bestsellers, 
urban legends....” 
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Journalism and popular culture have 
been on a collision course for years 
now, as movies, TV, and music increas- 
ingly take on, re-interpret, and some- 
times re-invent issues and stories. Long 
after serious journalists concluded that 
they had taken the assassination of John 
F. Kennedy as far as they could, Oliver 
Stone’s J.F.K. demonstrated that the 
story was very much alive and far from 
resolved for most Americans. Much of 
the mainstream media was enraged that 
a Hollywood producer would dare to 
encroach so wantonly on what it viewed 
as its turf — the presentation of a major 
story like the murder of a president. 
Stone’s movie was, in fact, just what it 
seemed: a declaration of war against the 
news media and their methodology and 
value systdm. At the same time, his 
journalistic instincts seemed remarkable 
in at least one sense: he seemed to know 
that many Americans were waiting for a 
new version of the killing that spoke to 
their misgivings. 

Why do so many people cling to con- 
spiracies? Or look for Elvis at their 
local gas station? And why does the 
press not help answer these questions? 
Many of America’s best journalists 
remain clustered in Manhattan and 
around the White House, interviewing 
spokespeople and lobbyists, not the 
people who believe Oliver Stone or see 
Elvis waiting tables in malls. It’s too 
bad — there seem to be lots of them. 

Dead Elvis is a kick, a trip to the fun- 
house that makes up America’s most 
striking modern contribution to the 
world: popular culture. The book makes 
clearer what drives people to gather at 
their kitchen tables all over America 
and lobby for Presley postal stamp 
images. It sends a message to the main- 
stream media as well: don’t be so quick 
to leave JFK conspiracy theorists and 
the Presley legacy to the checkout-line 
browsers and their salacious media. In 
their preoccupation with weighty 
responsibilities, the media seem to be 
flirting with self-destructive elitism. 
Alive or dead, Elvis Presley is a big 
story, by any conventional journalistic 
definition. In Marcus’s book, America 
is a different country — strange, 
obsessed, haunted — from the one we 
see on the front pages of The 
Washington Post or the Los Angeles 
Times. 
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